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and innermost self he had often experienced the
thorns and thistles of an artist's career, had learnt
the unavoidable loneliness of creative genius. The
nation's spontaneous ovation on his fiftieth birth-
day afforded him lively evidence that in the
greatness and bright calm of his maturity he
possessed the love, gratitude and admiration of
his people beyond anyone in his own country.

The master in the far north was still cut off from
the world, where Sibelius' music had already begun
its conquest, as long as the war carried on its work
of destruction. The concert tours in Scandinavia
were his only connecting link with the world
beyond the frontiers of Finland. They afforded
him an opportunity of escaping for a time from the
oppression that rested on our country, but did not
enable him to renew contact with the great world,
in which, after a hard struggle, he had at last
begun to make his presence felt.

No wonder that Sibelius' mind was sometimes
filled with gloom, while the shadows of war
descended more thickly over the earth. In his
notes and letters we find outbursts such as these
lines written in the autumn of 1916:

" l often ask myself: Is my life to pass in
complete isolation from the great civilised countries?
Am I no more to experience the delight that a
first-class orchestra gives me when I conduct my

works ?

" But perhaps I look at things too gloomily/'
But just as frequently his philosophical vein, his
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